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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


JOSEPH HAYDN’S TRAINING. 


{From the German.] 


BY MRS. ELLET. 









Concluded. 

When young Van Swieten came half an hour 
later to ask for the young composer, Signor 
Metastasio could not inform him where ‘“ Giu- 
seppo,” might have gone. How many hours of 
despondency did this forgetfulness of the wise 
man and renowned poet prepare for the poor, 
unknown, yet incomparably greater artist,— 
Haydn. 

When Joseph, after along walk stood at length 
beforo Paderlein’s house, he experienced some 
novel sensations, which may have been natu- 
rally consequent upon the thought that he was to 
introduce himself toa young lady, and converse 
with her; anidea which from his constitutional 
bashfulness, and his ignorance of the world, was 
rather formidable to him. But the step must 
nevertheless be taken. He summoned up all 
his courage, and went and knocked at the door. 
It was opened, and a handsome damsel of eight- 
een or nineteen presented herself before the 
trembling Joseph. 

The youth, in great embarrassment, faltered 
forth his compliments and his message from 
Master Wenzel. The pretty Nanny listened 
tohim with an expression both of pleasure and 































her visiter. When he had ended, she took him, 
to his no small terror, by the hand, without the 
least embarrassment, and leading him into the 
parlor, said in insinuating tones, ‘Come in, 
then, Master Haydn, it is all right; Iam sure my 
papa means well with you, for he concerns 
himself for every dunce he meets, and would 
take a poor wretch in, for having only good hair 
onhis head! He has often spoken to me of you, 
and you may rely upon it, he will assist you; for 
he has very distinguished acquaintances. But 
you must give in to his humours a little, for he 
'$sometimes a trifle peculiar.’ 













sympathy—the last for the forlorn condition of 


Joseph promised he would do his best, and 
Nanny went on, “ you must also accommodate 
yourself to my whims, for, look you, I lead the 
regiment alone here in the house, and even papa 
must do as J will. Now, tell me, what will you 
have? Do not be bashful; it is a good while 
since noon, and you must be hungry from your 
long walk.” 

Joseph could not deny that such was the case, 
and modestly asked for a piece of bread and a 
glass of water. 

Pshaw! cried Nanny, laughing; and tripped 
out of the room. Ere long she returned, fol- 
lowed by an apprentice boy, whom she had 
loaded with cold meats, a flask of wine, and a 
pair of tumblers, till his arms were ready to sink 
under the burden, while yet he dared not make 
a face,—for he had been in the family long 
enough to be sufficiently convinced of Made- 
moiselle Nanny’s absolute dominion. Nanny 
busily arranged the table, filled Joseph’s glass, 
and invited him to help himself to the cold pas- 
try or whatever else stood awaiting his chvice. 
The youth fell to, at first timidly, then with more 
courage; till, after he had at Nanny’s persua- 
sion, emptied a couple of glasses, he took heart 
to attack the cold meats more vigorously than 
he had done in a long time before; making at 
the same time the observation mentally, that if 
Mademoiselle Nanny Puderlein was not quite so 
| distingné and accomplished as his departed pa- 

troness, the honored lady von Martinez, still, as 
| far as youth, beauty, and polite manners were 
concerned, she would not suffer by a comparison 
with the mest distinguished dames in Vienna.— 
In short, when master Wenzel Puderlein came 
home an hour or so after, he found Joseph in 
high spirits, with sparkling eyes, and cheeks like 
the rose—already more than half in love with 
the pretty Nanny. 





Joseph Haydn lived thus many months in the 
house of Wenzel Puderlein, burgher, house pro- 
prietor, freeholder, and renowned friseur in the 
Leopold Stadt of Vienna, and nota man in the 
Imperial City knew where the poor, but talented 
and well educated artist and composer was gone. 
In vain he was sought for by his few friends; in 
vain by young Van Swieten, in vain at last, by 
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Metastasio himself; Joseph had disappeared from 
Vienna without leaving atrace. Wenzel Pu- 
derlein kept his abode carefully concealed, and 
wondered and lamented like the rest over his 
loss, when his aristocratic customers asked him, 
whom they believed to know every thing, if he 
could give them no information as to what had 
become of Joseph, he thought he had good rea 
sons, and undoubted right, to exercise now the 
hitherto unpractised virtue of silence; because, 
ashe said to himself, he only aimed at making 
Joseph the happiest manin the world! But in 
this he would labor alone; he wanted none to 
help him; and even his protegé himself was not 
fully to know his designs, till he was actually in 
possession of his good fortune. 

Joseph cheerfully resigned himself to the pur- 
poses of his friend, and was only too happy to 
be able undisturbed to study Sebastian Bach’s 
works, to try his skill in quartettos—to eat as 
much as he wished, and day after day to see and 
chat with the fair Nanny. It never occurred to 
him under such circumstances to notice, that he 
lived in a manner as a prisoner in Puderlein’s 
house; that all day he was banished to the garden 
behind the house, or to his snug chamber, and 
only permitced to go out in the evening with 
Wenzel and his danghter. It never occurred to 
him to wish for other acquaintance than the do- 
mesticsand their nearest neighbors, among whom 
he was known only as “ Master Joseph;” and 
he cheerfully delivered every Saturday to Master 
Wenzel the stipulated number of minuets, 
waltzes, &c., which he was ordered to compose. 
Puderlein carried the pieces regularly to a dealer 
in such things in Leopoldstadt, who paid him 
two convention guilders for every fulltoned min- 
uet—and for the others in proportion. This mon- 
ey the hairdresser conscientiously locked up ina 
chest, to use it, when the time should come, for 
Joseph’s advantage. With this view, he enquir- 
ed earnestly about Joseph’s greater works, and 
whetner he would not soon be prepared to pro- 
duce something which would do him credit in 
the eyes of the more distinguished part of the 
public? 

‘‘ Ah—yes—indeed !”” replied Joseph; “this 
quartetto, when I shall have finished it, might be 
ventured before the public; for with God’s help 
I hope to make something good out of it! Yet 
what shall do? No publisher will take it; it is 
returned on my hands, because [| am no great 
lord, and because I have no patron to whom I 
could dedicate it!” 





. . . ae 
“That will all come in time” said Puderlein, 


smiling; “do you get the thing ready, yet with- 
out neglecting the dances; I tell you a prudent 
man begins with little, and ends with great; so 
to work!” 

And Joseph went to work; but he was every 
day deeper and deeper in love with the fair Nan. 
ny; and the damsel herself looked with very evi- 
deut favor on the dark, though handsome youth. 
—Wenzel saw the progress of things with 
satisfaction; the lovers behaved with great pro- 
priety, and he suffered matters to go on in their 
own way, only interfering with a little assumed 
surliness, if Joseph at any time forgot his tasks 
in idle talk, or Nanny her housekeeping. 

But not with such eyes saw Mosjo Ignatz, Pu- 
derlein’s journeyman and factotum hitherto ; for 
he thought himself possessed of a prior claim to 
the love of Nanny. Heaven knows how much 
or how little reason he had to think so, for it 
might be reckoned among impossibilities fora 
young girl of Vienna, who has reached the 
age of fourteen, to determine the number 
of her lovers. ‘The Viennese damsels are re- 
matkable for their prudence in what concerns a 
love affair. However that may have been, it is 
certain that it was gall and wormwood to Ignatz 
to see Joseph and the fair Nanuy together. He 
would often fain have interposed his powder bag 
and curling irons between them, when he heard 
them singing tender duets; for it must be owned 
that Nanny had a charming voice, was very fond 
of music, and was Joseph’s zealous pupil in 
singing. 

At length he could endure no longer the tor- 
ments of jealousy ; and one morning he sought 
out the master of the house, to discover to-him 
(as he thought,) the secret of the lovers. How 
great was his astonishment, when master Wen- 
zel, instead of falling into a violent passion, and 
turning Joseph out of doors without further ado, 
replied with a smile, 

“What you tell me, Mosjo ’Natz, look you, I 
have long known, and am well pleased that its 
so.” 

“Nein!” cried Ignatz, after a long pause of 
speechless astonishment; ‘‘ Nein, master vol 
Puderlein! you should not be pleased, you seem! 
as if you know not that I—J, for several years 
have been the suitor of your daughter.” 

It was Wenzel’s turn to be astonished, and he 
angrily replied, “I knew no such thing; I know 
not, nor will I know any such thing. What: 
Natz! is he med? the suitor of my daughter! 
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What has come into the man? Go to mind your | again in the halls of the nobility ; all praised the 
powder bag and your curling irons, and serve | lightness, the sprightliness and grace that distin- 
your customers, and set aside thoughts too high | guished them ; butall enquiries were vain at the 
for you; for neither my daughtér nor myself | music dealers, respecting the name of the com- 
will wink at such folly.” poser. None knew him; and Joseph himself 

“Oho, and have you not both promised? had no idea what a sensation the pieces he had 
There was a time, master von Puderlein, when | thrown off so easily, created in the world. But 
youand mademoiselle your daughter—” | master Wenzel was well aware of it, and waited 

“Hold your tongue and pack yourself off.” | with impatience the completion of the first quar- 

“Master von Puderlein, you are a man of tetto. At length the manuscript was ready ; 
honor; are you doing me justice for my long | Puderlein took it, carried it to a music publish- 
years of faithful service? I have always taken | er, and had it sent it to press immediately, which 
your part, when people said ‘ von Puderlein was | the sums he had from time to time laid by for 

















an old miser and a blockhead,’ I have always 
said, ‘that is not true;’ even if it has been often 
the truth that people said.” 

“ Have done, sir, will you?” 

“ Master von Puderlein, you are generous; I 
humbly entreat you, give me your daughter to 
wife.” 

“I will give you a box on the ear presently, if 
you donot come to reason.’ 

“What!” cried Ignatz, starting up in boiling 
indignation, a box on the ear, to me—to ime, a 
free spoken inember of the society of periwig 
makers ?”” 

“And if you were a King, and if you were an 
Emperor, with a.golden crown on your head, 
and a sceptre in your band, here in my own 
house, { am lord and sovereign, and 1 will give 
you a box most certainly, if you provoke me 
much further.” 

“Good,” answered Ignatz, haughtily; “ very 
good master von Puderlein; we are two, hence- 
forth; this hour 1 quit this treacherous roof— 
and you and your periwig stock. Butl will be 
revenged; of that you may be sure; and when 
the punisment comes upon you and your faith- 
less danghter, and your callow bird of a harpsi- 
chord player, then you may think upon Natz 
Schuppenpelz.” 

The journeyman then hastened to pack up his 
goods, demanded and received his wages, and 
left the house vowing revenge against its inmates. 
Von Puderlein was very much incensed; Nanny 
lughed, and Joseph sat in the garden, troubling 
himself about nothing but his quartetto, at which 
he was Working. 

Wenzel Puderlein saw the hour approaching, 
When the attention of the Imperial City, and of 
he world, should be directed to him, as the pro- 
lector and benefactor of a great musical genius. 
The dances Joseph had composed for the music 
teller in theLeopoldstadt, were played again and 








































| Joseph, enabled him to do. Haydn, who was 
| confident his protector would do every thing for 
| his advantage, committed all to his hands and to 
| God’s; he commenced a new quartetto, and the 
| old one was soon nearly forgotten. 

They were not forgotten, however, by Mosjo 
Ignatz Schuppenpelz, who was continually on 
the watch to play master Puderlein some ill trick. 
The opportunity soon offered; his new princi- 
pal sent him one morning to dress the hair of 
the Baron von Fimberg. Young van Swieten 
chanced to be at the Baron’s house, and in the 
cuurse of conversation mentioned a ball given 
the day before by Prince Easterhazy, and the 
delightful new dances by the unknown compo- 
ser. In the warmth of his description, the youth 
stepped up to the piano and began a piece, 
which caused Ignatz to prick up his ears, for he 
recognised it too well; it was Nanny’s favorite 
contra dance, which Joseph had executed ex 
pressly for her. 

“T would give fifty ducats,” cried the Baron, 
when van Swieten had ended, “to know the 
name of that comvoser.” 

“ Fifty ducats,” repeated Ignatz, “ your Grace, 
hold a moment; your Grace—but I believe Jcan 
tell your Grace the name of the musician.” 

“If you can, and with certainty, the fifty du- 
cats are yours;” answered Fiimberg and van 
Swieten. 

“T can, yourGrace. Itis Pepi Haydn.” 

“How? Joseph Haydn? How do you know? 
Speak!” cried both gentlemen to the friseur, 
who proceeded to inform them of Haydn’s a- 
bode and seclusion in the house of Wenzel Pu- 
derlein; nor did the ex-journeyman lose the op- 
portunity of bepowdering his ancient master 
plentifully with abuse, as an old miser, a surly 
fool, and au arch tyrant. 

“Horrible!” cried his auditors, when Ignatz 














had concluded his story. “Horrible! Thisold 
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friseur makes the poor young man, hidden from |\*he Baron and I come to fetch you away.”— 


all tne world, labor to gratify his avarice, and | Therewith he embraced young Haydu with cor- 
keeps him as a prisoner! We must set him at | diality, quitted the house and drove back to the 
liberty.” city, while Joseph stood and rubbed his forehead, 


Ignatz assured the gentlemen they would do 
God service by doing so: and informed them 
when it was likely Puderlein would be from 
home; so that they could find opportunity of 





and hardly knew whether all was a dream or 
reality. 

But the pretty Nanny, who listening in the 
kitchen had heard all, ran in grief and affright to 


speaking alone with young Haydn. Youngvan | meet her father when he came home, and told 
Swieten resolved to go that very morning, dur- | him of every thing. Puderlein was dismayed ; 
ing the absence of Puderlein,to seek his favorite; | but he soon collected himself, and commanded 
and took Ignatz along with him. The hairdresser | his daughter to follow him, and to put her hand- 
was not a little elated, to be sitting opposite the | kerchief to her eyes. 

Baron, in a handsome coach, which drove rapid- | 


Thus prepared, he went up to Haydn’s cham. 
ly towards Leopoldstadt. 


When they stopped _ ber; Joseph, as soon as he heard him coming, 
before Puderlein’s house, Ignatz remained in the | opened the door, and went to meet him, to in- 


coach, while the Baron alighted, entered the | form him ef the strange visit he had received. 

house, and ran up stairs to the chamber before | But Puderlein pushed him back into the cham- 
° : | ° ° . 

pointed out to him, where Joseph Haydn sat) ber, entered himself followed by the weeping 


deep in the composition of a new quartetto. 

Great was the youth’s astonishment, when he 
perceived his distinguished visitor. He did not 
utter a word, but kept bowing to the ground; 
van Swieten, however, hesitated not to accost 
him with all the ardor of youth, and described 
the affection of his friends (who they were Jo- 
seph knew not) at his mysterious disappearance. 
Then he spoke of the applause his compositions 
had received; and of the public curiosity to 
know who the admirable composer was, and 
where he lived. ‘‘ Your fortune is now made,” 
concluded he. ‘‘The Baron von Fiimberg, a 
connoisseur, my father, I myself, we all will re- 
ceive you, we will present you to Prince Es- 
terhazy ; so make ready to quit this house, and 
to escape, the sooner the better, from the illegal 
and unworthy tyranny of an avaricious, half 
crazy periwig maker.” 

Joseph knew not what to reply, for with eve- 
ry word of van Swieten his astonishment in- 
creased; at length he faltered, blushing, “‘ Your 
Grace is much mistaken, if you think | am tyr- 
annised over in this house; on the contrary, 
master van Puderlein treats me as his own son, 
and his daughter loves me as a brother. He took 
me in when I was helpless and desolate, without 
the means of earning my bread.” 

“ Be that as it may,” interrypted young von 
Swieten impatiently, “‘ enough, this house is no 
longer your home; you must go into the great 
world, under very different auspices, worthy of 
your talents. Speak well or ill of yourlandlord, 
as you please, and as is most fitting; to-morrow 


| Nanny, and cried in a pathetic tone, “ Hold, 
| barbarian, whither are you going?” 

“To you,” answered Joseph, “I was going to 
| tell you—” 


‘It is not necessary,” 


interrupted Puderlein; 
“T know all; you have betrayed me, and are 
now going to leave me like a vagabond.” 

“‘ Ha, not yet, master von Puderlein. Butlis- 
ten to me.” 

“J will not listen; your treachery is clear; 
your falsehood to me, and to my daughter. Oh, 
| ingratitude, see here thine own image. [ loved 
this boy asmy own son; I received him, when 
| he was destitute, under my hospitable roof, cloth- 
' ed and fed him. I have dressed his hair with my 
| own hands, and labored for his renown, and for 
my thanks, he has betrayed me and my innocent 
daughter. There, sir, does not your conscience 
reproach you for the tears you have caused that 
girl to shed ?”’ 

“For Heaven’s sake, master von Puderlein, 
| listentome. Iwill notleave you; I will not be 
| ungrateful; on the contrary, | will thank you all 
the days of my life for what you have done for 
me, so far as it is in my power.” 

* And marry that girl?” 

“Marry her?” repeated Joseph, astonished, 
and sprang three steps backward; “ marry her! 
I? your daughter?” 

“Who else? have you not told her she was 
handsome? that you liked her? have you not be- 
haved as though you wished her well, whenever 
you have spoken with her?” 

‘*T have indeed, but—” 
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“No buts; you must marry her, or you are a 
shameless traitor! Think you, a virtuous dam- 
sel of Vienna lets every callow bird tell her she 
ishandsome, and agreeable? No! the golden 
age yet flourishes among our girls! Innocence 
and virtue are paramount with them! they glance 
not from one to another, throwing their net over 
thisone and that one; they wait quiet and col- 
lected, till the one comes who suits them, who 
will marry them, and him they love faithfully to 
the end of their days; and therefore are the Vi- 
ennese maidens famed throughout the world.— 
You told my innocent Nanny that she was hand- 
some, and that you liked her; she thought you 
wished to marry her, and made up her mind hon- 
estly,tohave you. She loves you, and now will 
you desert and leave her to shame?” Joseph 
stood in dejected silence. Puderlein continued, 
“And I, have I deserved such black ingratitude 
from you, eh? have 1?” With these words, 
master Wenzel drew forth a roll of paper, un- 
folded, and held it up before the disconcerted 
Joseph, who uttered an exclamation of surprise 
as he read these words engraved on it, ‘ Quar- 
tetto for two violins, bass viol, and violincello, 
composed by master Joseph Haydn, performer 
and composer in Vienna— Vienna, 1751.” “Yes!” 
cried Puderlein, triumphantly, when he saw 
Haydn’s joyful surprise; “ Yes! cry out and 
make your eyes as large as bullets; J did that; 
with the money I received in payment for your 
dances, I paid for paper and press work, that you 


might present the public with a great work. Still | 


more! Lhave labored to such purpose among 














my customers of rank, that you have the ap- | 


pointment of Organist to the Carmelites. Here 
's yonr appointment! and now, go, ingrate, and 
bring my danghter and me with sorrow to the 
grav.” Joseph went not; but with tears in his 
eyes he threw himself into Puderlein’s arms, who 
struggled and resisted vigorously, as if he would 
have repelled him. But Joseph held him fast, 
crying ‘‘master von Puderlein! listen to me! 
there is no treachery in me! Let me call you 
father ; give me Nanny for my wife! I will 
marry her; the sooner the better. 
and love her all my days. 
base nor ungrateful.” 

Master Weuzel was at last quiet; he sank ex- 
hausted on an arm chair, and cried to the young 
couple, “ Come hither my children, kneel before 
me, that I may give you my blessing. This eve- 
ning shall be the betrothal and a month hence 
we will have the wedding.” 


I will honor 
Ab! | am indeed not 
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Joseph and Nanny knelt down, and received 
the paternal benediction; all wept and exhibited 
muchemotion. But all was festivity in No. 7, 
on the Danube, that evening, when the Organist 
Joseph Haydn was solemnly betrothed to the 
fair Nanny, the daughter of Wenzel Puderlein, 


burgher and proprietor in the Leopoldstadt in 
Vienna. 





The Baron of Fiimbergand young von Swie- 
ten were not a little astonished when they came 
the next morning to take Haydn from Puder- 
lein’s house, to find him the bridegroom of the 
pretty Nanny. They remonstrated with him 
earnestly in private, but Joseph remained immo- 
veable, and kept his word pledged to Puderlein 
and his bride, like an honorable young man. 

Ata later period he had reason to acknowledge 
that the step he had taken was somewhat precipi- 
tate; but he never repented it; and consoled 
himself, when his earthly muse mingled a litile 
discord with bis tones, with the companionship 
of the immortal partner, ever lovely, ever young, 
who attends the skilful artist through life, and 
who proved herself so true to him, that the name 
of Josern Haypn sball, after the lapse of centu- 
ries, be pronounced with joyful and sacred emo. 
tion, by our latest posterity. 








=_) 


{The following beautiful lines, are from “SouTHEers 

PassaGEs AND Pictures,’ by W. Gilmore Simms.]} 
AUTUMN TWILIGHT. 

There is asoft haze hanging on the hill, 

Tinged with a purple light. How beautiful '— 

And yet how cold! Tis the first robe put on 

By sad October. Well may he repine: 

His dowry is decay—decay, though bright, 

And desolate, though bounteous. The sweet green, 

The summer flush of love, the golden bloom 

That came with flowers in April—all are gone. 

The green is pallid ; the warm, virgin flush, 

That wasa maiden glory on the cheek 

And in the eye of Summer, shrinks away, 

To gather on the hill-tops, wooing, in vain, 

The last embrace to sorrowful twilight given 

By the down-vanishing sun; and the sweet airs 

Wail heavily through the branches ; while the leaves, 

Saddest of mourners! flung on Summer’s grave, 

Lament her in the silence of true grief. 


Ah! mock me not, that thus I mourn with them ; 
The sad heart’s wisdom is to weep enough. 

I hear your lesson, but of what avail? 

I may not heed it. Never yet was grief 

A fit philosopher; and all your rules 

Teach sorrow when you teach her helplessness. 
What wisdom is’t to tell me that the year 

Must have its changes !—that all things that live 
Are things of change? Death’s sickle is putia 
To harvest forms that love, not less than forms 
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That merely live; and folly ’t is to fear 
That the immortal Spirit should descend 
To notless sudden and sure apathy 
Than the poor flowers we tread on! 


Happy he 
Who thus may prose o’er Nature, and the life 
So various that she scatters on our path! 
For mine own part, an orphan child was I, 
That had n+: parents’ tendance; never mine 
A sister’s lips have hallowed while they pressed ; 
No brother called me his; no natural ties 
Embraced, and trained, and nourished me in youth ; 
And thus, with strong affections, I have sought 
Objects for worship in these solemn gioves. 
They gave me what I sought; and the pale flowers, 
And the green leaves, now yellow, «t our feet, 
Were something more to me than leaves and flowers; 
They were my kindred! Now that they are gone, 
I weep them as a loss of family, 
And tread among them with a cautious foot, 
And sad, slow step, worn heart ani! gloomy brow, 
As I were ’mongst the graves of brethren. 








GOODY GRACIOUS! AND THE FORGET-ME-NOT 
From the New Yerk Mirror. ‘ 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


Once there was a little bit of a thing—not 
more than so high—-and her name was Ruth 
Page; but they called her 'Teenty Tawnty, for 
she was the daintiest little creature you ever saw 
with the smoothest hair and the brightest face; 
and then she was always playing about and al- 
ways happy; and so the people that lived in that 
part of the country, when they heard her laugh- 
ing and singing all by herself, at peep of day, 
like little birds after a shower, and saw her run- 
ning about in the edge of the wood after tulips 
and butterflies; or tumbling head-over-heels in 
the long rich grass by the river-side, with her lit- 
tle pet lamb, or her two whiie pigeons, always 
under her feet; or listening to the wild bees in 
the apple-blossoms, with her sweet mouth “ali in 
a trenible,” and her happy eyes brimful of sun- 
shine—they used to say that she was no child at 
all, or no child of earth, buta Fairy-gift, and that 
she must have been dropped into her mother’s 
lap, like a handful of flowers, when she was half 
asleep ; and so they wouldn’t call her Ruth Page 
—-no indeed, that they wouldn’t! but they called 
her little Teenty Tawnty, or the Little Fairy, and 
they used to bring her Fairy Tales to read, till 
she couldn’t bear to read anything else, and wan, 
ted to be a Fairy herself. 

Well and so—one day, when she was out in 
the sweet-smelling woods, all alone by herself, 
singing “where are you going, my pretty maid! 


my pretty maid!” and watching the gold-jackets 
and the blue dragon-flies, and the sweet pond- 
lilies, and the bright-eyed glossy eels, and the lit. 
tle crimson-spotted fish, as they “coiled and 
swam,” and darted hither and thither, like “flash- 
es of golden fire,” and then huddled together, all 
of a sudden, just underneath the green turf 
where she sat, as if they saw something, and 
were half frightened to death, and were trying to 
hide in the shadow ; well and so—and she sat there 
with her little naked feet hanging over and almost 
touching the water. singing to herself, “ my face 
is my fortune, sir, she said! sir, she said!” and 
looking down into a deep sunshiny spot, and 
holding the soft smooth hair away from her face 
with both hands, and trying to count the dear 
little fish, before they got over their fright, all at 
once she began to think of the Water-Fairies, 
and how cool and pleasant it must be to live in 
these deep sunshiny hollows, with green turf all 
about you, the blossoming trees and the blue 
skies overhead, the bright gravel underneath 
your feet, like powdered stars, and thousands of 
beautiful fish for playfellows! all spetted with 
gold and crimson, or winged with rose-leaves, 
and striped with faint purple and burnished sil- 
ver, like the shells and flowers of the deep sea, 
where the moonlight buds and blossoms for ever 
and ever; and then she thought if she could on- 
ly just reach over, and dip one of her little 
fat rosy feet in the smooth shining water—just 
once---only once---it would be so pleasant! and 
she should be sohappy! and then, if she could 
but manage to scare the fishes a little, a very 
ilttle, that would be such glorious fun, too— 
wouldn't it, you? 

Welland so---she kept stooping and stooping, 
and stretching and stretching, and singing to 
herself all the while, “sir, she said! sir, she said! 
I’m going a milking, sir, she said !” till just as she 
was ready to tumble in, head-first, something 
jumped out of the bushes behind her, almost 
toucning her as it passed, and went plump into 
the deepest part of the pool! saying, once ! once! 
with a heavy booming sound, like the tolling of a 
great bell under water and afar off. 

“Goody gracious! what's that!’ screamed lit- 
tle Ruth Page, and then, the very next moment 
she began tolangh and jump, and clap her hands, 
to see what a scampering there was among the 
poor silly fish, and all for nothing! said Ruth, 
for out came a great good-natured bull-frog, with 
an eye like a bird, and a big bell-mouth, and a 





back all frosted over with precious stones, and 
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dripping with sun-shine, and there he sat looking 
at her awhile, as if he wanted to frighten her 
away, and then he opened his great |ubberly 
mouth at her, and bellowed out, once! once! and 
vanished. 

“Luddy tuddy! who cares for you?” said lit- 
tle Ruth , and so, having got over her fright, she 
began to creep to the edge of the bank once 
mure, and look down into the deep water, to see 
what had become of the little fish that were so 
plentiful there, and so happy but a few minutes 
before. But they were all gone, and the water 
was as still as death; and while she sat looking 
into it, and waiting for them to come back, and 
wondering why they should be so frightened at 
nothing but a bull-frog, which they must have 
seen a chonsand times, the poor little simpletons! 
and thinking she should like to catch one of the 
smallest, and carry it home to her little baby bro- 
ther, allat once a soft shadow fell upon the wa- 
ter, and the scented wind blew her smooth hair 
allinto her eyes, aud as she put up both hands in 
a hurry to pull it away, she heard something like 
a whisper cluse to her ear, saying, twice! trice! 
and just then, the trailing branch of atreeswept 
over the turf, and filled the whole air with a storm 
of blossoms, and she heard the same low whisper 
repeated close at her ear, saying, twice! twice! 
and then she happened to look down into the 
water, and what do you think she saw there ? 

“ Goody gracious! mamma! is that yon!” said 
poor little Ruth, and up she jumped, screaming 
louder than ever, and looking all about her, and 
calling “mamma! mamma! I see you, mamma! 
you needo’t hide, mamma!” But nomamma was 
to be found. . 

“ Well, if that isn’t the strangest thing!”’ said 
little Ruth, at last, after listening a few minutes, 
on looking all round every where, and up into 
the trees, and away off down the river, path and 
then towards the house, “if I didn’t think I 
saw my dear good inamma’s face in the water as 
plain as day, and if 1 didn’t hear something whis- 
per in my ear and say, twice! twice !’’--and then 
she stopped and held her breath and listened 
again-~“‘ if | didn’t hear it, as plainas I everheard 
any thing in my life, then my name isn’t Ruth 
Page, that’s all, nor ‘T'eenty Tawnty neither!” 
and then she stopped, and began to feel very un- 
happy and sorrowful, for sh: remembered how 
her mother had cautioned her never to go near 
the river, nor in the woods alone, and how she 
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never to do so, never, never! And then the 
tears came into her eyes, and she began to wish 
herself away from the haunted spot, where she 
could kneel down and say her prayers; and then 
she looked up to the sky, and then dewn into the 
still water, and then she thought she would just 


go and take one more peep, only one, just tosee - 


if the dear little fishes had got over their fright, 
and then she would run home to her mother, and 
tell her how forgetful she had been, and how 
nanghty, and ask her to give her something that 
would make her remember her promises. Poor 
thing! little did she know how deep the water 
was, nor how wonderfully she had escaped !—- 
once, once! twice, twice! and still she ventured 
a third time! 

Well and so—don’t you thiuk she creptalong, 
crept along to the very edge of the green slip- 
pery turf, on her hands and kuees, half trembling 
with fear, and half laughing to think of that droll 
looking fat fellow, with the big bell-mouth, and 
the yellow breeches, and the grass-green military 
jacket, turned up with buff and embroidered with 
gems, and the bright golden eye, that had so fright- 
ened her before, and wondering in her little heart 
if he would show himself again; and singing all 
the while, as she crept nearer and nearer, “ no- 
bedy asked you, sir, she said! sir, she said! no- 
body asked you, sir, she said!” till atlast she had 
got near enough to look over, and see the little 
fishes there tumbling out by dozens, and playing 
bo-peep among the flowers that grew underneath 
the bank, and were multiplied by thousands in 
the clear cold water—when, all at once, she 
felt the turf giving way, and she put out her 
arms and screamed for her mother !—Goody gra- 
cious! how she did scream! and then something 
answered from the flowing waters underneath, 
and from the flowering trees overhead, with a 


: mournful sweet sound, like wailing afar off,— 


thrice! thrice! and the flashing waters swelled 
up saying, thrice! thrice! and the flowering 
branch of the tree swept over the turf, and the 
sound was the same, thrice! thrice! and in she 
went, headiong, into the deepest part of the pool! 
screaming with terror, and calling on her mo- 
ther to the last—poor mother! 

Well and so—when she came to herself, where 
do you think she was? why, she was lying out 
in the warm summer air, on a green bank, all 
tufted with cowslips, and violets, and clover blos- 
soms, with a plenty of strawberries, underneath 





her feet, and the bluest water you ever saw all 
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round her, murmuring like the rose-lipped sea- 
shells; and the air was full of singing birds, and 
there was a little old woman luoking at her, with 
the funniest cap, and a withered face, not bigger 
than you may see when you look at the baby 


through the big end of a spy-glass—the cap was| 


a morning-glory, and it was tied underneath the 
chin, with bleached cobweb, and the streamers 
and bows were just like the colours you see in a 
soap bubble. 

“Goody gracious! where am I now?” said lit- 
tle Ruth. 

“ Yes, my dear, that’s my name,” said the little 
old woman, dropping a low courtesy, and then 
spinning round two orthree times, and squatting 
down suddenly, so as to make what you call a 
cheese. 

“Why, you don’t mean to say that’s your real 
name!” whispered little Ruth. 

“To be sureitis! just as much as—ind pray 
my little creature, what’s your name?” 

“Mine! oh, my name is Ruth Page, only Ruth 
Page,” and up she jumped, and spun round 
among the strawberries and flowers, and tried 
to make a courtesy like the little old woman, and 
then they both burst out a laughing together. 

“ Well!,’ said goody Gracious, “ you are a nice 
good-natured, funny little thing, [’ll say that for 
you, as ever I happened to meet with; but haven’t 
you another and a prettier name, hey?” 

“Why sometimes they call me Little Teenty- 
Tawnty,” said Ruth. 

‘‘ Fiddle de-dee, [ don’t like that name any 
better than the other; we must give you a new 
name,” said the little woman; “ but firs. tell me 
—and she grew very serious, and ner little sharp 
eyes changed colour—first, tell me how yon 
happened to be here, in the very heart of Fairy- 
land, with nobody to take care of you, and not 
so much asa wasp, ora buinble-bee, to watch 
over you, when yuu sleep?” 

‘‘ Indeed, and indeed, ma’am, I don’t know,”’ 
said little Ruth; “all [ do know is that I have 
been very naughty, and that [ am drowned, and 


that I shall never see my poor dear mamma any 


more!” And then she up and told the whole 
story to the little old woman, crying bitterly ail 
the while. 


“* Don’t take on so, my little dear, don’t, don’t!” 
said Goody Gracious, and out she whipped, what 
appeared to Ruth, nothing but a rumpled leaf of 
the tiger-lily, and wiped her eyes with it. “ Be 
a good child, and after a trial of three days in 











—— 


Fairyland, if you want to go back to your ino. 
ther, you shall go, and you may carry with you a 
token to her, that you have told the truth.” 

“Oh! bless your dear little oldfashioned face!” 
cried Ruth—‘“oh, bless you! bless you! only 
give me a token, that will make me always re- 
member whatI have promised my poor dear 
mother, and [ shall be so happy ! and I won't ask 
fur anything else.”’ 

“What, neither for hnmming-birds, nor gold- 
fish, nor butterflies, nor diamonds, nor pearls, 
nor anything you have been wishing for so long, 


ever since you were able to read about Fairy- 
land.” 


“No, ma’am—just give mea ring of wheat 
straw, or a brooch from the ruby beetle, if you 
like, and I shall be satisfied.” 

*‘ Be it so—but before | change you to a fairy, 
you must make choice of what you want to see 
in Fairy-land for three days rnnning; for at the 
end of that time, I shall change you back again, 
so that if you are ofthe same mind then, you 
may go back to your mother, and if not, you 
will stay with us, for ever and ever.” 

“For ever and ever!” said Ruth—and she 
trembled—* please ma’am, I should like to go 
now, if it’s all the same to you.” 

“ No—bat take this flower’’—and as she spoke, 
she stooped down, and pulled up a forget-me- 
not by the roots, and breathed upon it, and it 
blossomed «ll over; ‘ take this root,” said she, 
‘and plant it somewhere, and tend it well, and 
atany time after three days, if you get tired of 
being here, all you have to do, will be just to 
pull it out of the earth, and wish yourself at 
home, and you will find yourself there in a 
moment, in your own little bed!” 

“‘ Goody gracious! you dou’t say so!” 

“ Buil do say so.” 

“I declare, l’ve a good mind to try !” 

“¢ What, pull itup before you have planted it! 
No, no, my dear. It must be left out three- 
score and twelve hours, and be watered with 
the dews and the starlight of the South Sea, 
where you are now, thousands and thousands 
of miles from your own dear country; but 
there is one thing I would have you know, be- 
fore you plant the flower.”’ 

“Tf you please, ma’am,” said little Ruth. 

“Tt is given to you, my dear, to help you cor- 
rect your faults—you mean to do right, and 
you try pretty hard, but you are so forgetful, 
you say!” 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 
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“Well, now, but so long as you tend this 
plant with care, and water it every day at the 
same hour—évery day, mind you, and at the 
same hour—you will be growing better.” 

Ruth was overjoyed. 

“But,” continued the fairy, “if you neglect 
it for a single day, it will begin to droop and 
wither, the leaves will change, and some of 
the blossoms will drop off, and your mother 
will begin to feel unhappy and low-spirited.” 

“Oh, yes, but I never shall, ma’am !—never, 
never ” 

“Don't be too sure! andif you neglect it for 
two whole days running, all the flowers will 
drop off but one, and your mother will take to 
her bed, and nobody but you will know what 
ails her.” 

Poor Ruth began to tremble, and the tears 
came in her eyes. 


“ But,” continued the fairy, “but, if you should 











































































drop off, and your mother will die of a broken 
heart.”’ 


“Oh, mercy! mercy!” cried poor little Ruth. 








world!” and she flung it down upon the loose 
earth, and shook her little fingers, just as if some- 
thing had stung her. 

“It is too late now. See, my dear! it has 
already taken root, and now there is no help for 
it Remember! your mother’s health, happiness, 
and life, depend upon that flower. Watch it 
well! And now—daughter of earth!” and as 
she spoke, she stooped, and pulled up a whole 
handful of violets, dripping with summer rain, 
and repeating the words—Daughter of earth, 
away !—Rosebud appear!” shook the moisture 
allover her; and instantly the dear child found 
herself afloat in the air, with pinions of purple 
gauze, bedropped with gold, with millions of 
little fairies all about her, swarming like butter- 
fies and blossoms, after a pleasant rain, and 
welcoming their sister Rosebud to Fairy-land. 

“Well,” thought Rosebud—we must call her 
Rosebud now—“ well! if this being a little fairy 
isn’t one of the pleasantest things! and then she 
tecollected that she had only three days to stay 
there and see the sights, and she looked round 
her to ask if there was anybody near to help her, 
and take charge of her, and tell her what to do, 
and where to go.” 

“Daughter !” said a sweet voice that she knew, 
though it appeared to come out and steal up 
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'from the leaves of another morning-glory. 


“‘ Daughter!” 

“Mother!” said Rosebud. 

“You may have your choice to-day of these 
three things—a butterfly-hunt, a wedding, or a 
play.” 

‘Oh, a wedding! a wedding!” said Rosebud. 
“Oh, Ihave always wanted to see a wedding!” 

‘“‘ Be it so,” said the voice, and instantly a 








neglect it fur three days running, my poor child, | 
but for three days running, the last flower will | 








sweet wind arose, and lifted her up, and swept 
her, and thousands more like her, over the blue 
deep, so swiftly, that nothing could be seen but 
a mist of sparkles here and there, till they all 
found themselves on the sea-shore, at the mouth 
of a deep sparry cave, all hung about with the 
richest moss, and lighted with pearls in clusters, 
and with little patches of glow-worms, and car- 
peted with the wings of butterflies. In the midst, 
were a multitude of little fairies, hovering and 
floating over a throne of spider-net ivory, on 
which lay the bride, with a veil of starlight, in- 
terwoven with the breath of roses, covering her 
from head to foot, and falling over the couch, like 
sunshine playing on clear water. 

By-and-by, a faint, strange murmuring, was 


: ; | heard afar off, like the ringing of lilly-beils, to 
“Oh, take it! take it! I wouldn’t have it for the | ati 7 " 


the touch of the honey-bees, growing louder and 
louder, and coming nearer and nearer every 
moment. Rosebud turned toward the sea with 
all the other fairies, and held her breath; and af- 
ter a few moments, a fleet of little ships, with 
the most delicate purple and azure sails, so thin 
you could see the sky through them, came tilting 
along, over the sea, as if they were alive—and 
so they were—and drew up as if in order of bat- 
tle, just before the mouth of the cave; and then 
a silver trumpet,sounded on the shore, and a 
swarm of hornets appeared, whizzing and whir- 
ring all about the cave; and then there was ano- 
ther trumpet, and another,, about as loud as you 
may hear from a caged blue-bottle—and compli- 
ments were interchanged, and a salute fired, 
which frightened the little lady-fairies into all sorts 
of shapes, and made the little bride-fairy jump 
up, and ask if her time had come, though to tell 
you the truth, the noise didn’t appear much more 
terrible to Rosebud, than her little brother’s pop- 
gun; and then, a sort of barge, not unlike the 
blossom of a sweet-pea in shape, was manned 
from the largest of the fleet, and when ittouched 
the bright sparkling sand, out leaped a little 
prince of a fellow, with a bunch of white feath- 
ers in his hat, plucked from the moth-millar, a 
sword like the finest cambric-neeele, belted about 
his waist, and the most unimpeachable small 
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clothes. ‘This turned out to be the bridegroom, 
and after a few more flourishes, and not a little 
pulling and hauling among the bridesmaids, the 
bride and the bridegroom stood up together, and 
looked silly and sheepish, as if butter wouldn't 
melt in their mouths, and after listening awhile to 
an old droning beetle without hearing a word, he 
said—they bowed and curtsied, and made some 
sort of a reply, nobody could guess what—and 
then forth stepped the master of ceremonies, a 
priggish looking grasshopper, with straw-colored 
tights, and a fashionable coat, single-breasted, and 
so quakerish, it set poor little Rosebud a laugh- 
ing, inspite of all she could do, every time she 
looked at his legs—and then! out ran the ten 
thousand trumpeting bumblebees—and the katy- 


did grew noisier than ever, and the cricket chir- | 
riped for joy, and the bridegroom touched the | 


bride’s cheek; the bride blushed, and the fairies 
tittered, and little Rosebud turned away, and 
wished herself at home, and instantly the bride 
and the bridegroom vanished! and the shipsand 








‘Goody gracious! how I should like to see a 
coronation !”’ cried Rosebud, and then she recol- 
lected herself, and blushed and curtsied, and 
said, “if you please, ma’am.”’ 

“ Call me mother, my dear—in Fairy-land. | 
am your mother.” 

‘Well, mother, said Rosebud, the tears start. 
ing into her eyes, and her heart swelling, as she 
determined never to call her mamma, no, never. 
“Well, mother, if you please, I would rather 
stay here and watch the flowers; I don’t want 
to see any thing more in fairy land; I’ve had 
enough o’ such things to last me as long as | 
live. But oh, if I happento fallasleep '” 

“Tf you should, my dear, you will wake in 
season; but take your choice.” 

“Thank you, mother, but I choose to stay 
here.” 

At these words, the Fairy vanished, and Rose- 
bud was left alone, looking at the dear little 
flower, which seemed to grow fresher and fresh- 
er and more and more beautiful every minute, 


the fairies! and the lights and the music! and | and wondering whether it would be so with her 


Rosebud found herself standing face to face 
with the little withered old woman, who was 
looking mournfully at the drooping forget-me- 


dear mamma; and then she fell to thinking about 
her home, and how much trouble she had given 
her mother, and how much better she would al- 


not. The tears came into her eyes, and for the ways be after she had got back to her once more 


first time, since the flower took root, she began to 
think of her mother, and of her promise to the 
fairy, and she stooped down in an agony of ter- 
ror, and shame, and self-reproach, to see how it 
fared with her forget-me-not. Alas! it had alrea- 
dy begufi to droop and wither, and the leaves 
were changing color, and the blossoms were 
dropping off, andshe knew that her mother was 
beginning to suffer, 

‘‘QOh, that I had never seenthe hateful flow- 
er!” cried Rosebud; and then instantly recol- 
lecting herself, she dropped upon her-knees and 
kissed it, and wept upon it, and the flower seem- 
ed refreshed by her tears, and when she stood up 
and looked into the face of the good little fairy, 
and saw ber lips tremble, and the color change 
in her sweet mournful eye, she felt as if she nev- 
er should be happy again. 

“ Daughter of earth! child of the air!” said 
the Fairy, ‘(two more days remain to thee.— 
What wouldst thou have ?”’ 

“‘Oh nothing, nothing! Let me but go back to 
my dear, dear mother, and [ shall be so happy !” 

“'Thatcannotbe. ‘These trials are to prepare 
thee for thy return toher. Be patient, and take 
thy choice of these three things, a battle, a coro- 
nation, or a ball.” 


| 
} 





—and then she fell asleep, and slept so soundly, 
that she did not wake till the sun was up, and it 
was time to water the flower. At first she was 
terribly frightened; but when she remembered 
what the Fairy told her, she began to feel com- 
fortable, and lest something might happen, she 
took a little sea-shell that lay there, and running 
down to the water, dipped it up full, and was on 
her way back, thinking how happy her poor dear 
mamma would feel if she could only know what 
it was, and who it was that made her so much 
better, when she heard the strangest and sweet- 
est noises all about her in the air, as if the whole 
sky was full of the happiest and merriest crea- 
tures! and when she looked up, lo! there was a 
broad glitter to be seen, as if the whole popula- 
tion of Fairy-land were passing right over her 
head, making a sort of path like that you see at 
sun-rise along the blue deep when the waters are 
motionless and smooth and clear. 

“Well, said she, looking up, “I do wonder 
where they are going so fast’—and then she 
stopped—“and I do think they might be civil 
enough just to let a body know; I dare say ’tis 
the coronation, or the butterfly hunt, or the bat- 
tle, or the—oh, how I should like to be there.” 

No sooner was the wish uttered, than she found 
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herself seated in a high gallery,-as delicately car- 
ved as the ivory fans of the east; with diamonds 
and ostrich feathers all about and below her, and 
a prodigious crowd assembled in the open air— 
with the lists opened—a trumpet sounding—and 
scores Of knights armed cap-a-pie, and mounted 
on dragonflies, waiting for the charge. All eyes 
were upon her, and every body about was whis- 
pering her name, and she never felt half so hap- 
py in her life, and she was just_beginning to com- 
pare the delicate embroidery of her wings with 
that of her next neighbor, a sweet little fairy who 
sat looking through her fingers at a youthful 
champion below, and pouting and pouting, as 
if she wanted every body to know that he had 
jilted her, when she happened to see a little for- 
get-me-not embroidered on his beaver; and she 
instantly recollected her promise, and cried out, 
“Oh, mamma!” and wished herself back again, 
where she might sit by the flower and watch over 
it, and never leave it, never! till her three days 
of trial were ended. 

In a moment, before she could speak a word, 
or even make a bow to the nice little boy-fairy 
who had just handed her up her glove on the 
point of a lance like asunbeam, she found herself 
seated by the flower. Poor little thing! It was 
too late! Every blossom had fallen off but one, 
and that looked unhealthy, and trembled when 
she breathed uponit. She thought of her mam- 
ma, and fancied she could see them carrying her 
upto bed, and all the doctors there, and nobody 
able to tell what ailed her; and she threw herself | 
all along upon the grass, and wished all the fair- | 
ies atthe bottom of the Red Sea, and herself with 
them! And when she looked up, what do you 
think she saw? and where do you think she was? 
why, she was at the bottom of the Red Sea, and 
all the wonders of the Red Sea were about her 
—chariots and chariot wheels and the skeletons 
of war-horses; and mounted warriors, with 
heaps of glittering armor, and jewels of slver, 
and jewels of gold, and banner and shield and 
spear, with millions and millions of little sea- 
fairies, and Robin Goodfellows, and giants and 
dwarfs, and the funniest looking monsters you 
ever heard of; and the waters were all bright with 
fairy lamps that were alive, and with ribands that 
Were alive, and with changeable flowers that 
swam aboutand whispered to each other ina lan- 
guage of theirown; and there were great heaps 
of pearl washed up into drifts and ridgos, and a 
pile of the strangest-looking old-fashioned furni- 


| thoughts appear 


_-- 


their dolls not longer than your finger, with live 
fishes for tails, jumping about and playing hide- 
and-seck with the sun-spots and star-flashes, and 
tho striped water snakes of the Indian seas, the 
most brilliant and beautiful of all the creatures 
that live there. 


And while she was looking about her and won- 
dering at all she saw, she happened to think once 
more of the forget-me-not, and to wish herself 
back again! At that instant she heard a great 
heavy bell booming and tolling—she knew it was 
tolling—and she knew she was too late—and 
she knew that her; mother was dead of a broken 
heart—and she fell upon her face, and stretched 
forth her hands with a shriek, and prayed God 
to forgive her! and allow her to see her mother 
once more—only once more! 


“Why, what ails the child!” whispered some- 
body that seemed to be stooping over her. 

It was her mother’s voice! and poor Ruth was 
afraid to look up lest it should vanish for ever. 

“Upon my word, Sarah,” said another voice 
—it was her father’s; ‘upon my word, Sarah, 
I do not know but the poor little creature’s 
to have undergone another 
I have heard nothing to-day of the for- 
get-me-not which troubled her so the first week, 
have you ?” 


change. 


“She has mentioned it but once to-day, and 
then she shuddered; but perhaps we had better 
keep it in the glass till we see whether it will 
bear to be transplanted, for she seems to have 
set her little heart upon having that flower live ; 
I wish I knew why ?” 

“Do you indeed, mamma!” whispered poor 
Ruth, still without looking up; well, then, I will 
tellyou. That flower was given me by a fairy, 
to make me remember my promises to you, my 
poor dead mamma, and so long as I water that 
every day at the same hour, so long I shall be 
growing better, and better, and my poor dear 
mamma—boo-hoo?” and the little thing began 
to cry as ifshe would break her heart. 


‘* Why, this is stranger than all,” said the fath- 
er. ‘I can’t help thinking the poor child would 
be rational enough now, if she hadn’t read so 
many fairy books; but what a mercy it was, my 
dear Sarah, and how shall we ever be thankful 
enough, that you happened to be down there 
when she fell into the water.” 


“Ah!” Ruth Page began to hold her breath 





ture, of gold and ivory, and little mermaids, with 


and listen with the strangest feelings. 
“ Yes, Robert, but I declare to you 1 am trigh- 
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tened, whenever I think of the risk I ran by let- And say, oh, lone sea shell, 
ting her fall in, head first, as I did.” Are there not costly things. and sweet perfumes, 
Poor Ruth began to lift her head by little and “as ry wertaver tek angen eae 
: Hush thy low moan and tell. 
little, and to feel about, and pinch herself to see| . 
if she was really awake, or only dreaming. aptane atingges wane rit 
“‘ And then, too, just think of this terrible fever, no pale 8 yrs sa bag lost 
and the strange, wild poetry she has been talking, Like a dark funeral pall? 
day after day, about Fairy-land.” ee: ‘ 
‘6 Poetry ' Fudge, Robert, fudge " Tis vain—thou answerest not! 


Doth Sank, - Thou hast no voice to whisper of the dead— 
tuth looked up, full of amazement and JOY; Tis ours alone, with sighs like odors shed, 


and whispered—“ Fudge, father, fudge!” and To hold them unforgot. 
the very next words that fell from her trembling 
lips as she sat looking at her mother, and point-| 4s if the spirit in thy hidden cell, 
ing at a little bunch of forget-me-nots in full| Pined to be with the many things that dwell 
flower, that her mother had kept for her in a glass In thy wild, restless main, 
by the window, were these—“ Oh, mother dear- : 
hi eediiies’ elias einscithi te : is And yet, there is no sound 

. 1at aterrible dream I have had! Upon the waters, whispered by the waves, 


73 . . : ? 
Hush, my love, hush! and go to sleep, and | But seemeth like a wail from many graves, 
we will talk this matter over when you are able Thrilling the air around. 
to bear it." 


Thine is as sad a strain, 


The earth, oh moaning shell— 
The earth hath melodies more sweet than these, 
“There she goes again!” cried the father;| The music gush of rills, the hum of bees, 
“‘now we shall have another fit!” Heard in each blossom’s bell. 


‘(Gy ; 
“Goody gracious, mamma!” 


“ Hush, hush, my love! you must go tosleep Are not these tones of earth, 
now, and not talk any more.”’ The restling foliage, with its shivering leaves, 
“Well, kiss me, mamma, and let me have Sweeter than sounds that e’en in moonlight eves. 
your hand to go to sleep with, and I'll try.” Cypess Rincapes, Sane Ss 


Her mother kissed the dear little thing, and Alas! thou still wilt moan— 
took her hands in hers and laid her cheek upon | T0v'rt!ike the heart that wastes hanell' in.sighe, 


: : : : . 
the pillow and in less 0 : ‘ E’en when amid bewildering melodies, 
1an five minutes she wi 
; he was If parted from its own. AMELL. 


4 
} 
4 


sound asleep, and breathing as she hadn’t breath- 
ed before since she had be is oe ss oe 
water, nearly three weeks se gg si = . ppc ciangy Patan ang as 
Pairy-land. ‘ y THE COURT OF JOVE. 
The Court of Jove was once convened, 
And thus the question ran; 
Which holds the greatest sway on earth, 
The female race, or man? 
The hall was full—the gods were there, 
The subject to debate, 
While goddesses for woman plead, 
Until the hcur was late. 
Old time then left his dusty seat, 
Where ages he had been, 
Or, does some spirit dwell To tell to those assembled there, 
In the deep winding of thy chamber dim, What his sharp eye had seen ; 
Breathing forever in its mournful hymn “1 saw, said he, a warrior come, 
Old ocean’s anthem swell ? Triumphant from the field, 
With laurels fresh upon his brow, 
Wert thou a murmurer long Which had his courage sealed, 
In chrystal palaces beneath the seas, But while he made his victor’s boast, 
Ere, on the bright air, thou hadst heard the breeze To valor breathed his vow, 
Pour its full tide of song ? An arrow sped from woman’s eye, 
And laid the warrior low: 
Another thing with thee— I saw a monarch on his throne, 
Are there not gorgeous cities in the deep, A sceptre in his hand, 
Buried with flashing gems that darkly sleep, Dependent subjects at his feet, 
Hid by the mighty sea? A realm at his command. 


Sea SAM SS 























THE SEA SHELL. 


[Selected.] 

Shell of the bright sea waves! 
What is it that we hear in thy sad moan? 
Is this unceasing music all thine own? 

Lute of the ocean caves? 
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But "twas his lot to be subdued, 
His freedom found a grave, 
For woman came—and by her charms 
The king was made a slave. 
In fine, said he, I looked on man, 
Ferocious, savage, wild, 
Until his lawless soul was tamed, 
By nature’s fairest child. 
Her smiles have a subduing power, 
Her tears resistless might, 
‘Her voice a tune that thrills the heart— 
Her eye, an orb of light; 
And, now, said he, another word, 
And then my task is done: 
That is, without her, man’s a blank, 
Creation has no sun. 
Charleston, (S. C.) April 10. 


THE PRUNING KNIFE, 


FOREIGN QUARTERLY, NO. 43. 

Restoration of the Fine Arts of the Middle Ages 
in France.—The title of this article will suggest 
of itself the attractive nature of the subject.— 
Much curious and learned disquisition, many 
very interesting facts, and various happy criti: 
cisms, will amply reward a careful perusal. The 
following extract will be gratifying to our read- 
ers, as exhibiting the present position of the 
Fine Arts in France, and revealing the ground- 
work of the entire paper. 

“There has been at work a secret influence, 
decidedly urged on by, if not originating with, 
the king, by which the municipal councils and 
corporate bodies throughout France have been 
induced to turn their attention to the works of 
art and the monuments of the middle ages. A 
kind of fashion has arisen upon this point at the 
same time, and the general result has been a 
strong re-action all over the country in favor of 
any thing that can be brought under the denomi- 
nation of the Moyen Age. Thus the councils- 
general of departments and the municipal coun- 
cils of towns are vying with each other in the 
restoration—unfortunately too sometimes in the 
beautifying—of all the cathedrals and principal 
churches of the country. Local antiquarian so- 
cieties are forming in various departments; and 
people now set out upon antiquarian as well as 
picturesque tours, whereas in the brilliant time 
of Napoleon, the picturesque and the antique 
were the last things that entered the imagination 
of a Frenchman; in fact—“ Le Moyen Age est 
la mode, etla mode en France fait la loi.” 

“We ought not to omit noticing the influence 
of two eminent living writers in producing 
this re-action; namely, Chateaubriand and Vic- 


W. P. 














tor Hugo. ‘The former, by the general tone and 
subject of his writings, and especially by his ad- 
mirable Génie du Christianisme, softened aud 
civilized the public mind, and led men to a due 
appreciation of the intrinsic worth of religious 
monuments. The influence of this estimable 
writer has been highly beneficial to his country. 
Victor Hugo, on the other hand, by the fire and 
energy of his descriptions, and particularly by 
his Notre Dame, worked up the reading public 
to such a pitch of enthusiasm for the middle 
ages, that the question was at once decided; and 
the partisans of the Genre Classique have been 
looked on as imbeciles ever siuce. 'The effect of 
that extraordinary tale has not been understood 
in England; and as the force of its descriptions 
applied principally to the ancient state of Paris, 
and the remains of the middle ages occupying 
the centre of that capital, remains about as much 
known to English visiters as the pyramids of 
Mexico, the value of the book was not felt. To 
a Parisian, however, it was the romantic history 
of his own capital—that capital which is to him 
all the world; and as no unlucky provincial 
dares dispute the taste of a Parisian, but is bound 
to read and believe whatever the literary world 
of Paris choose to publish, the success of the 
book was complete throughout the whole of 
France. In fact there is hardly a dissentient 
voice among the authors of the day concerning 
the locally descriptive part of the tale; the histo- 
rian Michelet has called Victor Hugo “ the migh- 
ty master who has made Notre Dame his own;” 
and M. Didron in his Cours d’Archéologie 
Chrétienne, while alluding to the influence of the 
two authors in question, says: ‘In promoting a 
love for the study of the arts and monuments of 
the middle ages, M. de Chateaubriand laid the 
first stone of the pier, but Victor Hugo has com- 
pleted the brige over which the whole nation is 
now in full march.” 


“‘ Forsome years past the attention of the ar- 
tistical world has been turned in Paris to subjects 
of the middle ages; every body had become thor- 
oughly tired with the old academic style, the He- 
roic; the Greeks and Romans of David and his 
school; a want was felt of something original, of 
something not yet handled; and the middle ages 
were seizedon. The history, the manners, cus- 


toms, and dresses of those periods, have been 
reproduced in most of the ateliers and on the 
stage of that capital; and reproduced, we must 
say, with a fidelity, and, at the same time, with a 
spirit rivalled no where butin Germany. The 
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young artists, and from them the republicans, 
partially adopted the costume of the 15th centu- 
ry, and the long hair, the square beaids, and ma- 
ny other particularities of the outward man, 
which every body who has been to Paris since 
1830, cannot fail to have observed in the galleries 
of the Louvre and elsewhere, have all had their 
origin inthis source. It is ridiculous, no doubt; 
but such is the fact; and it has had its influence 
with the common people. The rage, however, 
for the Moyen Age has equally taken possession 
of the upper classes of society; the drawing- 
room and boudoir of many a great mansion in 
the Faubourg St. Germain are filled with relics 
of by-gone art; every body is forming something 
like an antiquarian collection; the nobility are 
at length furbishing up their feudal chateaux; 
round the capital—a thing positively unthought 
of ten years ago—Gothic villas are fast rising, 
and at length even shops and cafés are built in 
the pointed style. The Café Musard in the Rue 
Neuve Vivienne is not only the most beautiful 
thing of its kind in Paris, but is intrinsically a ve- 
ry chaste and admirable work of art. The part 
which M. du Sommerard and his museum have 
had in this revolution of art is by no means in- 
considerable, as to him reference has generally 
been made for anthorit on points of decoration 
and furniture. It is well known that for some 
years, with the greatest liberality and urbanity, 
he has admitted the public, upon application, to 
view his interesting mansion; this good example 
he still sets, and at the present time, on his days 
of reception, upwards of twelve hundred strangers 
come to visit his collection.” 

Malcolm, a Norwegian Novel.—An indifferent 
article. The critic complains of the Norwegian 
author, for producing only a confused jumble o 
a novel; in return, the Norwegian novelist might 
fairly complain of his reviewer for penning only 
avery jumbling sort of criticism. 

Cuvier’s Life aud Labors..—To write upon 
the Life and Labors of Cuvier, without being to 
a certain degree interesting and instructive, 
would be symptomatic of the word desperate 
blockheadism. Accordingly, every reader may 
gather something good from the present article. 
At this late day, however, when so many me- 
moirs and critiques upon the great philosopher 
of the century, have already been given to the 
world, we hada right to expect something of a 
superior sort—some unusually commanding and 
penetrating views of his whole philosophy— 
some new revelations of his character and life, 


——$——_—? 
But in vain will you look here for any thing of 
the kind. What has frequently been said before, 
is here repeated in an inferior manner. The 
critic we lament to pronounce unequal to his 
subject. His sketch is confused and inadequate, 
Do not look to obtain from ita clear or satisfac. 
tory view of Cuvier’s philosophy. Thus, in 
one page, you will be told that ‘“ with regard to 
theories, M. Cuvier invariably opposed the ex. 
clusive adoption of any one of them.” And yet 
in another place, you will learn that the whole 
triumph and glory of his philosophy rose from 
his adoption of a theory. ‘‘ Considering,” says 
the reviewer, “that each being formed a com- 
plete system, destined by nature to play a dis- 
tinct part, and all the portions of which are 
linked to each other, he thence concluded that 
each bone of the skeleton of an animal must bear 
the character of its class, order, genus, and 
even species.”” What buta theory is involved in 
that doubt and considering? It isa theory, say 
what you please. And very few great discove- 
ries have ever been made in science, without 
some theory, say what you will. 

The following anecdote of the admirable sage, 
is too affecting to be passed by, before proceed- 
ing on to the next article. 

“‘ As aninstructor, nothing could exceed the 
gentleness and patience of M. Cuvier; and 
where he saw a desire to learn, every means he 
possessed, and even many of the moments so 
precious to him, were devoted to the assistance of 
the student. His purse was ever open to the 
needy and unfortunate of all countries and all 
stations, and the stricken inhabitants of the most 
miserable dwellings, the well-born associate strug- 
gling with straitened circumstances, and the mo- 
dest student, scarcely able to pay his fees, were 
alike objects of his bounty. Many hotels in the 
neighborhood of the colleges and institutions, and 
in rooms five stories high, contained one, two, 
or even three young men who attended the clas- 
ses, and who by joint subscription contrived to 
get one volume at a time of the requisite books 
from the shop of a bouquiniste; and many 
were there of those who would be surprised by 
a gentle tap at the door, and on permission tg 
enter, by the appearance of their revered mas- 
ter. He would come as if entering the chamber 
of a peer, and witha respectful salutation, offer 
the assistance which he saw was so much needed ; 
if sickness assailed them, no rest was known till 
he had procured relief and medical advice. Him- 
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lect, and grateful for the smallest proof of af. 
fection, he knew how to give not only with a 
liberal hand, but with a delicacy which never 
wounded the most sensitive temper. 

The Artists of Antiquity—Learned enough, 
but by no means happily drawn up. ‘The eru- 
dition of the critic is often thrown away on the 
most fanciful hypothesis. For boldness of as- 
What can 
we say of a man who calmly asserts—‘‘ We read 
in Genesis that 'Terah was the first who invented 
images?” We have no hesitation in replying 
that no such thing is read of in Genesis at all, 
nor any where else in the Bible. It is a mere 
daring, jumping conclusion of the writer, who 
has no stronger basis for it, than the vague fact, 
that a Hebrew word signifying images resembles 
thename of Terah! Such are the poor grounds 
on which he undertakes to give us an account of 


sertion he is absolutely unsurpassed. 


the artists of antiquity. Sillig is the name of the 
German author whom he is reviewing. He 
pours great but unjust contempt on some of 
Sillig’s critical emendations; in other instances 
he appears to usto be right. Sometimes the 
reviewer is led into a labyrinth of conjectural 
criticism, in which both the German author and 
his reviewer lose themselves together. We 
think that a very interesting and instructive vol- 
ume might be compiled from the work of Sillig. 
As itis now, however, it is a very dull, dry book, 
much more critical than biographical. Just as 
the reader is gettiug interested in one of the old 
artists, he is interrupted in his career by a long 
criticism which undertakes to settle a date, or 
reconcile some contradiction between ancient 
authors. These matters ought rather to be 
thrown into a note or an appendix. 


Strauss—Life of Christ.—Strauss is one of the 
German neologists, who has attempted to ac- 
count for every thing recorded in the New Tes- 
tament on natural principles. His views are 
absurd and ridiculous enough, but we wish he 
had met with a more able reviewer to neutralize 
the mischief that he may effect among many 
minds. When the-Christian Faith is to be de- 
fended, it is of the greatest importance that the 
task be assigned to some clear and comprehen- 
sible writer, like Paley, or Chalmers, or Watson, 
or Lardner, and not to one, who only throws the 
reader into new doubtsand puzzles. This crit- 
i’s is the most awkward and confused defence 


Much 


of Christianity we have ever perused. 
does he lack that ditsinctness of aim and posi- 





tion, so necessary to being an acceptable or in- 
structive writer. He complains that Strauss 
“ attempts to mysticise the whole subject.” To 
such a charge, alas, we fear that he is himself not 
alittle open. Must not he be thought to mysti- 
cise, who maintains the opinion that madness, 
epilepsy, and morbid unconsciousness are in all 
cases the effects of the agency of evil spirits, and 
that there is no principle in natural or mental phi- 
losophy which can in the slightest degree account 
for those diseases ;—who recommends the reli- 
gion of the ancient Magi as containing truths 
akin to Christianity; who represents the reli- 
gions of the Jews, © the Magi, of Mahometans, 
and of Christians, as different only in degrees of 
faith, and not in kind ,—and who implies that all 
diseases whatever have a demoniac origin? Such 
however are the opinions thrown out by a re- 
viewer in the middle of this nineteenth century. 

Sometimes this critic runs wild and forgets 
his proper line of argument, nay, even argues 
against his own positions! ‘Thus, when endea- 
voring to prove the locality of heaven, he wan- 
ders from his point so far as to insist thatheaven 
and nearness to God consist in the mind’s being 
ilumined by the will of God. As areviewer, we 
also complain of him for writing constantly as if 
his readers were familiar with the work of Dr. 
Strauss. We are consequently obliged often to 
guess at the arguments of Strauss solely from the 
obscure replies of the reviewer. Yet we are 
glad that these censures need not be unqualified. 
Towards the conclusion of his article, he rises 
into a nobler strain, and gives us some glorious 
views,instead of perplexing riddles. O! st sic om- 
na! 'Triumphantly and acutely does he defend 
the evangelists from various charges of contra- 
diction so often alleged against them. Why 
could he not have taken pains to classify his style, 
and give his whole article the shape rather of a 
popular treatise, than of a jejune and eccentric 
commentary? ls he not aware that the perverse 
acuteness ofinfidelity will make this suggestion— 
If you are so strong, so clean, so irrefutabie, on 
some points, why such wretched weakness and 
confusion upon others ? 

Polish Poetry.—This is a very refined and ele- 
vated piece of criticism. It presents too the 
revelation of a fact, which the world has little 
suspected before, viz: that the Polish language 
contains some of the best poetry produced in 
modern times. Listen to-the discriminating 


encomiums of the reviewer before us. ‘“ Even 


| prejudice,” says he, ‘must acknowledge that 
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Poland at this very time boasts names that may 

well compete with all but the very highest of our 

own. If the combination of power and sweet- 

ness, simplicity and depth, the brilliance, the 

tenderness, the playful grace, wild melancholy, 

energy, sofiness, andimpetuous passion of Moore 

have raised him to a rank unrivalled as a lyrist, 

by any writer of any age or country—with any 

name but his, in that department, Zaleski may 

fairly be compared. If the gloomy splendors of 
Byron alone veil the stern summit of his own 
peculiar height, not the proudest of his country- 
men who have caught and reflected those rays 
can aspire beyond the names, of Mickiewicz and 
Malezeski; and though nothing perhaps since 
the time of Homer himself can equal, however 
careless, the torrent flow and eager energy of 
Scott, yet that traditionary lore and mystic gloom 
so dear to the spinit of our mighty minstrel, find 
throughout Europe its best but unequal repre- 
sentative in the mind of the youthful Goszezyn- 
ski; destitute of Southey’s elaborate but vivid 
and omnipicturing imagination, he yet unites his 
taste for preternatural powers, the sorcerer and 
the phantom, with a half-shrouded might and 
half-savage phantasticity, that reminds us, some- 
times of Coleridge, and sometimes of Monk 
Lewis.”’ 

The translated extracts given by the reviewer 
fully justify these praises. ‘The Rose hopes to 
present its readers soon with an attractive speci- 
men, equally worthy of adiniration with the 
‘Traditions of the Rhine,” recorded in a recent 
nuimber. 

Fermer the Genius.—The exiracts from this 
German romance are interesting enough, but as 
for the reviewer’s remarks we have found the ut- 
most difficulty in comprehending his meaning. 

Schlegel’s Essay on Egypt—The same per- 
verse cloudiness also envelopes the style of this 
critic. ‘There is a vast difference between his 
own composition, and that which he himself 
translates from Schlegel. The one is lucid and 
readable, the other any thing but that. Should 
a person undertake, as a mere intellectual exer- 
cise or prolusion to try to write obscurely, he 
would, in spite of himself, be more intelligible 
than this hapless reviewer. He undertakes to 
criticise Schlegel. But there is no statement of 
Schlegel’s object, nor of the bearing of his re- 
marks on Egypt. Loose, incoherent observa- 


tions are wantonly thrown out, as one would 
throw out corn to a flock of poultry afflicted 


eum 





————— 


Much good and valuable matter may be picked 
up from the article. 


Russian Position and Policy.—This critic isa 
little more tolerable than his brethren, but he 
avails nothing to mitigate the sentence, that the 
contributors to the Foreign Quarterly are the 
most obscure and cloudy set of writers under: 
neath the skies. The writer before us has pur- 
posely adopted a mysterious, diplomatic style. 
He abstains from laying down any broad, general 
propositions. His object sometimes would ap- 
pear to be, to allay English apprehensions of 
Russian aggrandisement. He is evidently the 
apologist of Russia—he argues just enough of 
her weakness to soothe the fears of England— 
but hints more broadly at her resistless power 
and resources, in order to strike with intimi- 
dation. He alternately attacks and defends 
Russia so that one knows not exactly where 
to find him. We do not charge him with be- 
ing employed by the Russian cabinet, ‘but we 
do say, that if he were so employed, he would 
not produce a very different article. He has 
not a word of sympathy for the devoted and 
struggling Circassians. As a writer, he is not 
always consistent. At one time, he teaches us 
that the power and nationality of the Turks 
keep Russia from realiziug her ambitious pro- 
jects. At another, he asserts that this end is 
achieved by the Poles under the Austrian do- 
minion. He allows that the Russian policy is 
aggressive, ‘‘but not necessarily,” as he faint- 
ly and wilily insinuates, “on that account am- 
bitious.” ‘Then again, he is found to confess 
her erroneous and all-grasping ambition. 
Considerable political information may be 
gathered from his general speculations. He 
writes like one, who is acquainted with many 
of the springs of action connected with the 
events of the last twenty years, and which 
have been concealed from the public eye. 


We have to complain that the Foreign Quar. 
terly Review, in its “ Miscellaneous Literary 
Notices,” allows so small, nay, so infinitely small 
a space to the Literature of the United States. 
We would not arrogate to our country an undue 
relative importance, but certainly, if the reduc- 
teurs of this periodical had devoted a little more 
attention to the state of literature among us, they 
would have diseovered something more inter- 
esting to report in the present and preceding 
numbers, than the extension of the gold region, 





Still, we confess the corn is sound. 


with the pip. 





and the rem oval of the Cherokees. Singular 
literary notices these, by the way. 8.G. 
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{>-THOMAS E. DENAUX, a Native of Paris, respectfully offers his ser- 
vices to the Ladies and Gentlemen of this City in the capacity of Teacher of the 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. . 
He refers to the following ar a C. Hanckel, Hon. H. L. Pinck- 


ney, Rev. J. Stuart Hanckel, Thos. W. Malone, Esq,, Edward North, M. D,, 
Sion James Smith Rhett, Edward W. North, M. D. 


Any communication Hencted to him and left at Mr. John P. Beile’s Bookstore, 
King-street, will be punctually attended to. tf Feb. 16. 


QUERY!—Who returns the Rose, and requests it to be dis-| 
continued, without furnishing the name? We know not how to 
accommodate him without stopping our whole mail list!!! 


THE PUBLISHER. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 
IN CHARLESTON. 
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John Gibbon $2.50 Miss Jones 
Geo. Gibbon 2.50 Miss Coffin 
Jas. W. Gray : Dr. J. M. Campbell 
Peter C. Guerry ‘ J. M. Stocker 
Edw. Newhall Judge S. Prioleau 
T. W. Bacot John King, jr. 
Maj. Edw. R. Laurens Miss Furman 
Miss Annelly ‘Wm. Birnie 
Mrs. Bishop Bowen J.C. Kerr 
Thos. Bennett Leon Herckenrath. 
Nathaniel Cooper Chas. A Desaussure 
J. W. Caldwell Mrs. Ross 
Richard Caldwell J.S. Halstead 
G. W. Edgerton ; Mrs. Timmons 
James Eyland of Mrs. A. T. Wells 
Miss Mary Fairchild , Saml. S. Mills 
Miss Fairchild, per F. H. Stow 2. Capt. T. H, Jervey 
Mrs. Gidiere ; Tristram Tupper 
Charles Giere ; Edw. Roach 
W. B. Harwood of Miss Eliza M. Phillips 
Joel Ketchum of Mrs. Dickman 
Chas. D. Gore of Chas. H. Ranlet 
Geo. B. Lock , Miss E. A. McKinny 
Victor Durand of Wm. Bird 
Thos. F. Capers of Henry 8. Tew 
David Alexander ‘ Frances C. Black 
Otto Cook : G. Y. Davis 
Thos. Lee af Jas. M. Bee 
Dr. J. Johnson , Mr. Sebring 
Geo. B. Eckhard Oo Josiah Taylor 

Mrs. Frances Carnes, New York (per F. J. Carnes.) 


Miss Jane Backman, Cannonsboro’. 

Mrs. F. M, Cross, Providence. R. I. 

AGENTS FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 

Boston, Mass. —Wnu. Crossy, 147 Washington| Columbia S. C.—Reference to I. C. Moraay. 
street. Savannah.—Reference to Cyrus B. Carrer. 


Augusta, Geo.—T. Stuy. Walterboro’—C Harirs G. SToKEs. 
St. Louis, Mo.—Merrcu & Dinniss. Sumter. —P. O’Surrivan. 
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